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L.—Forucx Pours. 


= Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 18th’ April has 
Ta Dara! aU C0 Arnie gers 


the, following 


Tho question of the Armenian” TONG ome friends of Mr. Gladstone’s say that Mr. 
Gladstone returned from his tour on the continent with: ren news 


° ‘ “4 HN" ith the Sultan, because the latter 
egarding the Armenian affair, He is angry wit tan, the latte 
ae forkidden throughout his empire the cos — be ay eg “4 
hich Mr. Gladstone and another are represented as 11e champions OF ee eb 
oi of Christ, and has also punished those Armenian Christians who | su: 
oot aa in the teeth of the Sultan’s prohibition. It is said by some nglish 


i : > burned down by 
‘ters that about forty-eight maueas and many churches were burne 
the Turks during the late outrages. The writer ought to bear in mind that the 


of mauzas in the subdivision of Sasoon, where the outrages are said to 
sory end place, does not amount to twelve in all. As the burning down 
of churches by the Turks, a French writer who questioned some Armenian Chris- 
tians on the point, expresses doubts about the very existence of any church in 
that locality. The Armenian correspondents of English journals, who firmly 
‘believe that the Commission will not take a different view of the affair from 
what they themselves take, are not only giving currency to the rumour that the 
out were actually perpetrated, but are also trying to corrupt witnesses by 
dishonest means. However that miy be, old Gladstone, superstitious Kimberley, 
and the Times newspaper, in the face of any proof known to the contrary, are 
determined, out of their religious fanaticism, not to act according to the dictates 
of their conscience. And the British Government, whose reputation for justice 
is clearer and brighter than the noonday sun, influenced by the barbarous policy 
of Russia, has, in this affair, gone beyond the limits of moderation. ; 
Some English politicians whose object is to create a disturbance in Asia 
Minor, and who are therefore the curse not only of the ‘lurks but of all mankind, 
have lost their sense in the fervour of their religious zeal. © 


2. The Banganivast of the 19th April is unable to make ont with ‘what 
The Afghan visit to England, Object the British Government is taking the Amir’s 


the prince is being taken to England simply to be shown that country, the 


expenditure is quite unwarranted, because Government will lose nothing if he 


does not see England. If, however, the prince has himself taken a fancy to 
visit England, he ought to pay his own expenses, as Indian princes and chiefs 
do. If, again, Government is taking him to England with any political object, 
that object will not be gained, because the prince will not be able to transact 
any business in the absence and without the approval of his father and elder 
brother. Indeed, the whole affair, from the invitation sent to the Amir to 
Prince Nasrulla’s departure for England, is a mystery. 


3. The Sanjivant of the 20th April observes that Captain Younghusband, 
in his recent lecture on Chitral, has pointed out the 
secret of the frontier expeditions undertaken by the 
| Government of India. The sole object of these 
expeditions is the opening up of new markets to British manufacturers and the 
mov ge | of the food-supply of England. Inno other way can one explain the 
motive of the Chitral expedition, which is very much of the Government’s own 
seeking. So long the Government of India has exercised very little influence 
in such places as Swat and Bajaur; the Chitral expedition will bring them 
under its influence. Bajaur is fast growing into a centre of trade and commerce 
in the frontier, and the commercial instincts of the British Government could 
not fail to discern the ge rege of holding possession of it. It was commerce 
which was at the root of the conquest of Burma and of the dethronement of 
King \Theebaw, and it is commerce which will most probably deprive Umra 
Khan of his territory. 
4, The Mihir of the pi : af quotes with approbation the following 
Cicceeenenitiiy Meike ds rom the Yaintk-o-Samachar Chandrika:— Goer 
to Chitral. ci ree _. lhe Government should treat Umra Khan 
With justice and kindness. He has not yet acted 
a hostile manner. The army of expedition had to 


The secret of the Chitral expedi- 
tion. ) 


towards the Government in 


son to England at such an enormous expense. If 
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fight not with Umra Khan’s men, but with hostile tribes who fought indepen. 
dently of Umra Khan and on their own account. Umra’s brother, Muhammad 
Shah, has given himself up to the British Government. , He is reported to have — 
treated the British prisoners with kindness. It is not sure that he took part in 
the fight at Aldanda. But even if he did, he did so simply in self-defence. _ 
Darwix-0-8aMacHaR 5. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st April thus comments 9, 
CHANDRIKA, | sities tilted _z, the conduct of Umra Khan and the policy of the 
April 21st, 1895, ) Pits <a policy . towa Government towards him :-— ; , ) 
rae Umra Khan cannot be accused of having acted 
in a hostile manner towards the British Government, with which he has alj 
along declared himself to be on friendly terms. But in spite of his Protestation 
of friendship, the Government despatched an ane f against him. mra Khan 
is a man of prudence and foresight. He suspected that the object of the British 
Government was to make him a captive, and, not being able to resist its power 
he preferred a life of liberty in the mountain wilds to a captive’s life in India. 
On his flight, the army of expedition marched through his territory unopposed, 
and the Government demanded that he should surrender himself unconditionally, 
and told him that he might be granted an asylum in India if he chose to accept 
it. .The Government ought not to have assumed such a severe attitude towards 
Umra Khan. He did not deserve so hard a treatment at the hands of the British 
Government, towards which he has all along conducted himself honestly and. 
honourably. He has treated the British prisoners kindly and considerately, and: 
has afterwards given them their liberty. ‘The object. of the expedition ving 
beep gained, the Government ought to have treated with a greater degree 
of generosity the man who, if he chose, might have proved himself a cause of 
trouble to the relief force despatched by the Government of India. 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


Caanv Mime, 6. The Charu Mihir of the 16th April exhorts the people of the Mymen- 

April 16th, 1896. singh district to assist the police in finding out the 

| badmashes who cvummitted ‘oppression on _ the 

| pilgrims on the occasion of the late Brahmaputra 
bathing festival, and in collecting evidence against them. The writer has not 
the least doubt that Mr. Earle and the police under him will not fail in their 
duty. But without the assistance of the people themselves, they will not be able 
to bring the offenders to justice. That these oppressions have not been put 
down is the people’s own fault, because they are extremely indifferent in the 
matter themselves, and want to throw the entire burden of checking them or 
bringing offenders to justice on the police. 

The laudable example of the pleaders of Netrokona, who have promised ‘to 
help in the investigation of a dozen cases which occurred in the eastern part of 
the district, ought to be imitated by the people of the western part. 

The police, too, should keep a sharp eye on some notorious badmashes in 
Jamalpur who have lately come out of jail. 3 

The present Deputy Magistrate of Tangail is very prompt in putting down 
bad characters, and people should assist him with the necessary information. 

ined Miele. 7. The Bharat Mitra of the 18th April says that there was a serious 
bor RW a fracas between the Pandas vf Kalighat and some 
waa. 5 policemen who came to the temple to see the Holi 

festival. It is evident that in this affair the police 

was the guilty party. On one occasion a constable wrested a aasitatal aad 

from the Pandas, ° the police is kept under restraint by the Government, 


it seems that some day or other there may be a serious riot between the Pandas 
of Kalighat and the police. 


ee Mie 8. The same paper says that Mr. James instead of Captain Currie 
PO = oes OES IE has been appointed to officiate for Sir John Lambert. 

Cacuttas  asonersiup Of ~Nothing is known to the public of the past 

pee ce services of Mr, James; so no opinion can be offered 

regarding his fitness for the post. The Calcutta community had hopefully 

looked forward to the time when they should see Captain Currie as their Police 


The bathing festival oppressions 
in the Mymensingh district. 


/ 


Cineiiaiiathaii but their hope has been frustrated by an uncalled for interference 


on the part of the Englishman newspaper. a gna ai 
| ‘tavadi h April says that the hope of getting rew 
editor onset oS lead the detectives of the Excise Department 
- to commit oppressions on innocent persons. The 
following is a case which lately —A W cv ens =" sme" . he 
table, old glassware and crockery shop in P ilk and, within the Juri nee 
the Golabati thana in the Howrah district. She pure some old bottles 
from a hawker, some of which contained old rotten vinegar. Shortly. after she 
had made this. purchase, 8: detective turned up and bought of.her two. of the 
hotties containing the vinegar. Excise Inspéctor Mr. Bird sent up Bama on 
a charge of having sold liquor without a. license, and she was fined Rs. 100. 
10. ‘A correspendent of the Samay of the 19th April says that a dead body 
was discovered on the 10th April last in the Dutt’s 
tank in Badlu, a village under the Kantha pulice- 


: | : | ( $29 ) 


j /} 


Oppression by excise detectives. 


An untraced murder. 


station. The body is evidently of a young man who must have been conga | 
e 


by one or more ruffians whom the police have not yet been able. to trace. 
body has not also been identified. . Hees , 

11. A correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 20th April writes that on the 
14th April last a number of military grass-cutters 
forcibly entered into the compound of the house of 
the late Babu Madhav Chandra Banerji, a zamindar 
of the 24-Parganas, in order to cut w/v grass.. An old woman, who remonstrated 
with them, was pursued by these men, and they even threatened sume elderly 
gentlemen of the house with violence. On the young men of the house turning 
out in a body, the men took to their heels, while threatening to appear in 
stronger force on the following day. True to their word, the grass-cutters, 
thirty strong, appeared ou the scene the next ony) headed by a havildar, but 
they were faced by a strong police force who had been previously communicated 
with, ‘l'hey ran away on the appearance of the police, but they are still lurking 
about the and causing great annoyance to the poor villagers. The police 
has reported on the matter, and people are anxiously awaiting the decision of 
the authorities. It is a pity that the Government, which instituted an enquiry 
into the oppression, has not taken steps to put it down with a high hand. 


Renewed 0 pression by grass- 
cutters in Mahestala. 


(b)—Working of the Couris. 


12, The Charu Milur of the 16th April says that the two following cases 
illustrate the manner in which the Arms Act is 
being .enforced this year in the Mymensingh 
district :— 

(1) One Kanti Chandra Sannyal took out a pass 


Working of the Arms Act in the 
Mymensingb district. 


last year for keeping a 
gun. 
Arms Act for not renewing the license and not presenting the gun for the 
purpose at the police-station. The accused not being found on summons, a 
warrant was issued against him, and he was arrested at Muktagacha. Though 
he had rich relatives in that place, he was not allowed to furnish bail, but was 
brought over under arrest to Mymensingh, and detained at the thana as a 
prisoner; and even when the case against him was called, he was not found in 
the Court, but was still at the thana, and it was later in the day that he was 
brought up before the Magistrate. Kanti Chandra said in his defence that 
though he had taken out a license, he never purchased a gun. A police enquiry 
has been ordered and the case has been postponed. 
(2) — Aghor Nath Gupta, Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Ram- 
pope +e ome deposited his gun in the Iswargan} police-station in 
a er last, and applied for a renewal of his license. He has not yet got 
cl igs or obtained a new license. But an action has been brought 
against him for not presenting the gun at the police-station and not taking out 


& new license. 


13. The Bankura Darpan of. the 16th April regrets that the Honorary 


A court-room for the Honorary Magistrates of Bankura have no court-room, but 
Magistrates of Bankura. have to hold their court in a@ room in the Magis- 


trate’s office, and to sit at the same table with 


This phage an action was brought against him under section 19 of the © 
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pleaders and mukhtars. It is hoped that the present Magistrate will remove 
this inconvenience. §$ § ep A SY A Be) bd 

14. The Murshidabad Hitaishi — 17th — ache that aye of giving 

"og ie a, ‘effect to the proposal to: amalgamate the Azi 

pepo eas TRS ‘2a’ munsifi in the Murshidabad district with the Sadar, 
oe panels the Murshidabad' the authorities should rather convert Azimganj into: 
o— a subdivision, suitably adding to or altering its 
boundaries. This was the idea supported by the late Judge of the district, and 
also by Mr. Beighton while he was serving here in the same capacity, 
Mr. Beighton selected Bhagirathpur as the head-quarters of the subdiyision, 
and the scheme would certainly have been carried out but for bis transfer. The 
writer would suggest the amalgamation of the Lalbagh munsifi with the Sadar, 
with the exception of the Bhagavangola thana, which, together with the 
Naoda thana of the Sadar, should be transferred to Azimgan), and the latter 
converted into a subdivision, with Bhagirathpur, an exceedingly healthy and 
convenient place, as its head-quarters, A site for the courts, &c., can be. easily 
had among the mango-groves on the western bank of the river, because the 
zamindars are willing to help Government in this matter. There is a metalled 
road from Berhampore to Sankarpur; and the distance of four miles from 
Sankarpur to Bhagirathpur can be metalled at a small cost. The zamindars 
will be found ready to help in the construction of this road too, as they were 
when Mr. Beighton made his proposal. 


15. The Pratikar of the 19th April says that people in the Murshidabad 

_ district, mostly poor raiyats who borrow money of 

ae geting of the Stamp Act in money-lenders on hand notes, are being punished 
by the courts for not treating such notes as con- 
tracts and stamping them with cne-anna stamps. But the first article in the 
first schedule to the Stamp Act and section 23 of the same Act, read together, will 
clearly show that such notes, evenif they contain stipulations for interest, should 
be stamped with one-anna stamps. The following ruling of the Bombay High 


Court is to this effect :— 


‘An account stated and signed by a debtor, and stipulating for payment 
of interest, is sufficiently stamped as an acknowledgment of a debt (article 
I, schedule I) with one-anna stamp. The stipulation for payment of imterest 
does not operate to make it chargeable with the higher duty of an agreement, 
I. L. R., Bom., 217 (Giridhar Narayan versus Umra Aju).” It is hoped that 
the Courts in Murshidabad will adjudicate these matters according to the 


law, and will not be influenced in so doing by a desire to increase the revenue 
of Government. 


16. The Darsak of the 21st April thanks the ioenent Gorwet, aa. 
: ee ae circular recently issued by him requiring @ 
dited ° (U0 Prisoners expe- trates to postpone cases in which bail is granted, 
- and dispose of those cases first which are under 
bearing. This order of the Lieutenant-Governor’s will save many innocent 
persons much trouble, and especially long detention in Aujat. . 


(c)——Jatls. 
17. The Sahachar of the 17th April writes as follows:— 


: Sir Charles Elliott has made himself unpopular 

oon rene ee in various ways, but he has done one thing 
highly praiseworthy. He has always paid great attention to the condition of 
the jails in Bengal, and has been successful to a t extent in improving their 
sanitation. There is little doubt that Sir Charles Elliott is a farsi hted ruler 
and a man of keen intellect. He has at least the sterling merit of doing what 
he considers to be right. When His Honour took charge of the government 
of Bengal, the sanitary condition of its jails was by no means satisfactory- 
Since then there has been great improvement in their sanitary condition, owing 
to the constant and awe allies efforts of the Lieutenant-Governor. One of 
the principal causes of the insanitary condition of our jails isthe want of proper 
house accommodation for prisoners. The Lieutenant-Governor has tried his best 
to remove this want, and it is expected that he will be able to carry out his 
measure of reform in-this direction before he lays down his office. He has 


‘is not the rule in the Bengal jails. 


/ : ( $31 | ) ; | é j 
‘nted a Committee to inquire into the ssnitary condition of the jaile, 
ood they have suggested measures of reform in various directions, which are 


‘no gradually carried out. ‘The. rate of mortality in our jails. is very heavy, 
sldvomah desloe the last few years there -has been a palpable improv ement . 
this direction also. The absence of a supply ot pure water in jails is a cause 0 
this heavy mortality, and it is a great satists tion to learn that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is trying his best to have all the jails in Bengal provided with pure 
drinking water. We request the Lieutenant-Governor to inquire into the 
causes of the prevalence of cholera and y grb in the Bengal jails, and make 
their appearance as scarce as possible. At this time of epidemic, the jail autho- 
sities should also take special care of the prisoners. In conclusion, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor should enjoin upon all jail authorities to impartially treat prisoners 
of all classes and nationalities, for we have heard that such impartial treatment 


(¢)—Loval Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


18. The Charu Mihir of the 16th April says that it was expected that the 
violent outbreak of cholera which occurred in the 

‘The water grievance in the }f{ymensingh district last year would cause the 
— District Board to make a sufficient provision of good 
drinking water for the inhabitants of the district. But the Board has as yet done 
nothing in this direction; and in consequence cholera is raging in the district 


this ret also. | 
| o one who is not acquainted with the condition of the mufassal can even 


form an idea of the sufferings of the people from want of good gg water 


for five months in the year, from the middle of January to the middle of June. 
In some places during those months the residents have to drink the filthiest 
water conceivable. | 

That one of the main objects of the imposition of the road-cess was to remove 
this grievance of the people was more than once proved by the writer by refer- 
ences to the Duke of Argyll’s despatch on the road-cess question. But ‘the 
District Boards have signally failed in their duty in this respect. Taking the 
Mymensingh District Board for instance, though it has an annual income of 
about three lakhs of rupees, it has not up to this time in any year spent even 
four thousand rupees for the sinking of wells and excavation of tanks. In 
1894-95 the Board’s income amounted to Rs. 2,75,063, and it spent Rs. 341 on 
the excavation of a tank, Rs. 1,374 on the sinking of five wells, and Rs. 111 on 
the repair of old wells. ‘The year previous, it spent only Rs, 520 on this head. 
Want of funds is not surely the reason why such small amounts have been spent 
on such useful works. 

Year before last, Sir Antony MacDonnell said in one of his resolutions that 
the procslanes of fever and cholera in the mufassal was mainly due to want of 
good drinking water. Asa matter of fact, a very large number of deaths takes 
place every year from these two diseases. The present Lieutenant-Governor 
also wrote as follows in his resolution dated the 30th November last:—“ Sir 
Charles Elliott again draws attention to the pregnant remark made by 
Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt that the aim of the District Boards should be to 
establish a reserved tank of pure water in every village.” ” 

In 1894-95 the Mymensingh District Board spent Rs. 35,000 on pri 
education. The Board would: not have been so neglectful of its duty in the 
oe ae supplying good drinking water if Government had put upon it a 
= sed : yg Laperona which it has been putting upon it in regard to. primary 
grr ba wate bo from saying that mass education is not necessary. 

pe at the condition of the masses will not improve so long as they are 
not educated. But the time has not come when the masses in, this country can 
fully appreciate the value of education. Now they send their boys to pathsalas 
a a short period, and before their boys have learnt anything there, they take 
= away to be initiated in their reapective caste occupations. Besides, the 
people must be enabled to keep: themselves :alive before they can be asked to 
eg , re +4 the advantages of education. If, therefore, Sir Charles 
ieirigt — ) i 6s to remove the water grievance of the mufassal people, and 
ravages of cholera, he should fix, according to the income of 
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every District Board, the number of tanks it should excavate every year, 
because it is clear that without such pressure put upon them the Boards will 

of their own motion do nothing in the matter. ” 
19. The Sanjivani of the 20th April thinks that the prevailing epidemics 
| ‘in Calcutta had their origin in the stinking draing 
Drainage and the epidemics in of Kalighat and Bhawanipur. If these drains are 
essen not improved, there 18 hard] any chance of an 
improvement in the sanitary condition of the metropolis. The Calcutta Munici- 
pality should therefore bestir itself and place the drainage system of Kalighat 
and Bhawanipur, which have now come under its jurisdiction, on @ more satis- 

factory footing. ae 
20. The same paper draws the attention of the authorities to the 
The & Steutstual extremely unsatisfactory condition of the Sib 

ss sus sae Municipality. (The main thoroughfares of the 
town have not been repaired for years, and during the rainy season they become 
absolutely impassable. The town is extremely dirty, and, unlike other towns, 
is overgrown with jungle. The strects are not lighted at night, and passers-by 
are consequently put to great inconvenience and sometimes into bodily danger. 
The filth and sewage thrown out into the streets not being removed by the 
municipality, accumulate to the great annoyance of the public, while the privies 
are not properly and regularly cleansed, and soon become converted into hot- 


beds of epidemics. The streets of the town are not even regularly swept by 


the municipal scavengers. The only place in the town which the municipality 
takes care of is the European quarter. The native quarter, which contributes 
most to the revenue of the municipality, does not in the least occupy its atten- 
tion. The quarters of the domes are awfully overcrowded and are extremely 
dirty. Every year the cholera epidemic first breaks out there and afterwazile 
spreads throughout the town. But the municipality does nothing to check 
overcrowding or remove filth. 


Sibsagar was always noted as one of the most healthful places in Assam. 


But owing to the scandalous mismapagement of its affairs by the municipality, 
it has now been converted into a favourite haunt of cholera and malaria. The 


‘municipality has a revenue of Rs, 9,000 a year, and with that sum great 


improvement can be made in the sanitary condition of the town if the manage- 
ment of its municipal affairs is placed in capable hands. But with the 
abolition of the elective system and the introduction of the system of nomina- 

tion, able and thoroughly independent men have ceased to: sit in the muni- 


_ cipality and take part in its deliberations. To this and to this circumstance 


alone, is to be attributed the deterioration of the sanitary condition of Sibsagar, 
which will not stop until the elective system is again brought into force. 


21. The Sulubh Dainik of the 23rd April says that nothing can rouse the 
Calcutta Municipality to a proper sense of its duty. 
During this season of epidemics it has done nothing 
| to reassure the public mind. It does not care 
much about the sanitation of the town as long as it is sure of realizing its dues 
from the rate-payers. 


The Calcutta Municipality in 
the epidemic. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


22. <A gentleman of position writing in the Sanjivani of the 20th April, 
ae Re a that there was an accident on oe 29th Bengal 
Ceaen® -¢ nger train in t In @ passenger train in the Eastern Ben 

OF PR PY Ce NP; tate balwar: which might have proved very 
serious. Before the train left the Goalundo station, a kerosine lamp burst in @ 
compartment reserved by the writer for himself and family, and before he had 
time to get out of the compartment, bag and baggage, the roof was on fire, 
which was put out with great difficulty. If this accident had happened after 
the train had begun to move, it would have certainly proved extremely serious, 


and the whole sg occupying the compartment would probably have been 
e 


burnt to death. The accident was due solely to the stinginess of the railway 
authorities, who, unlike the East Indian Railway Company, use kerosine oil in 


lighting their carriage. This miserly practice should iscontinued. 


( a), 


| (h)—General. : bet bi 


| | ee : 
Tri akash of the 12th’April approves of the appointment 
. ey of Mr. Delawar Hosain "hhened to the Inspector- 
The Inspector-Generalship of (Generalship of Registration, but says that Babu 
Registration. Hari eae yy , = an gone of rer ae 1 
r claim to the post., Babu Hari Vhaitanya has long served wi 
ability pag <4 apy t Taspector oF Registration, and Government has 
in overriding his claim, ed | reer 
ses a ‘ veo Murchtdehed Hitaishé of, the 17th April says that not only is the 
7 Abkari system | of Government a contrivance for 
a making’money by encouraging immorality among 
the people, but the Abkari administration 1s a source of great oppression to the 
people. The Excise Sub-Inspectors, in the hope of getting rewards and attract- 
ing the notice of their superiors, very often falsely charge mnocent persons with 
violations of the excise law. A gentleman who served for some time in the 
Excise Department, and is now serving elsewhere, told the writer that no 
honest man could serve in this department. The number of excise cases would 
materially diminish if Government withdrew the system of giving rewards to 
detectives and inspectors. 


25. The Sanjivaniof the 20tb April favourably notices the Bengal Govern- 
_ ment Resolution on the practice of fouling river water 
with dead bodies. It is a matter of great' regret 
that even men who call themselves Hindus, and who ought therefore to look 
upon water as the god Narayan, should feel no scruple to foul it in the most 
objectionable manner. ‘They should not therefore blame the Government for 
doing what they should have themselves done long ago as a matter of daty.: 
The Government will do nothing wrong if it prohibits the practice of throwing. 
) 

e 


) 


The river water resolution. 


dead bodies of men and animals intorivers. If the people do not do their dut 

the Government is justified in forcing them to do it. This objectionab 

practice is at the root of the unhealthiness of Bengal and jis, one of the causes 
of malaria. The Government has all along discouraged the practice, and in 
places like Calcutta has absolutely prohibited it, But although the practice has 
to some extent disappeared, the efforts of the Government have not been 
entirely successful. ‘The fouling of river water is still a standing complaint, and 
the Government contemplates passing an order strictly prohibiting the practice 
throughout Bengal. It doesnot, however, like to wound the susceptibilities of the 
people, and it is surely most commendable on its part that it will not take any 
steps with a view to put down the practice unless it is supported in so doing 
by Hindu public opinion. Itis to be hoped, however, that there will be no 
necessity of passing any prohibitory order at all, and that the people themselves 
will cease to spoil river water by throwing dead bodies into it. At any rate, 


the proposal of the Government is highly praiseworthy, and no intelligent 
Hindu should stand in the way of its bel iiaties out. v 


26. The Bangavasi of the 20th April delivers itself as follows:— 


Sea ne Under the British rule the expenditure of 
’ _India is increasing by leaps and bounds. At the 
time of the Sepoy Mutiny the expenditure was less than 50 crores; it has now 
risen to 96 crores. It is because the expenditure has increased that the income 
too has increased. The income was 50 crores at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
it 18 96 crores now. The burden of taxation is therefore daily becoming more 
insupportable. There is waste in every direction. There is waste in the 
Army on account of English employés, there is waste in the police on 
account of English employés, there is waste in the Judicial Service on 
account of English employés, there is waste in the Public Works Department 
- one yahoo ge employés, there is waste in the Education Department 
O — : — employes, there is waste in the Forest Department on 
account of English employés, there is waste in the Medical Service on account 


_ of English employés and there is waste in iasti 
the Ecclesiastical Service on account 
ch sires. employés. In fact, the waste everywhere is on account of English 


e call all this 
expenditure. The vase aie Government could have managed with less 


annually 3 lakhs and 60 thousand rupees, 


verrone Paanase, 


April 12th, 1895. 


MuRsHIDABAD 
HrrassHi, 


April 17th, 1895. 
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each of the two Presidency’ Governors costs annually 1 lakh and 50 thousand 
‘rupees, and each of the Provincial Governors 1 lakh an 30 thousand rupees, / It 
would exhaust one’s breath to name all those numerous officials who cost 
annually 60,50 and 40 thousand rupees, respectivel . But all these fat salaries 
find their way into the pockets of Englishmen. Of the 26 crores spent on the 
army, more than three-fourths are pocketed by Englishmen. All the high 
offices in the Police, the Executive, the Judicial and the Educational Service, ag 
well as in the Forest and Public Works Departments, are filled by Englishmen, 
On religious ministration for Englishmen alone 18 to 20 lakhs of ‘rupees are 
spent every year. A Lord Bishop is to be found only in India. | 


The spending of the best part of the revenue in providin for Englishmen 
may appear to you and to me and perhaps also to some just lishmen ag go 
much waste of money. lishmen in general. will probably call it disloyalty 
to think so, for, as we have observed on previous occasions, every one of 
the 35,000,000 inhabitants of England, men, women and children, is our ruler, 
so that we have innumerable kings, innumerable queens and innumerable 


princes and princesses to worship. 


In this country, which is English territory, the rulers are Englishmen, and 
ou will find English traders, English soldiers, English police authorities, 
English judicial officers, English school masters, English priests, and English 
doctors. Look where you will, you will see Englishmen. You will find 
Englishmen in all high offices. India is, as it were, a fair, a mela, composed of 
Englishmen, ) é 
Of the 96 crores of Indian revenue, 32 have to be paid as Home charges. 
These charges formerly amounted to 17 crores, and have now become 32 on 
account of exchange. Thus poor India has to suffer a loss of 15 crores 
annually from enchange. 


Eighteen to twenty crores are spent every year in this country on English 
troops. English troops are trained in England for India, and these troops are 
employed in the Imperial service. But {India is made to bear the cost of their 
maintenance on the ground that they have to be sent to India in times of 
danger. The transporting charges of the 15 thousand English troops who pass 
between England and India have also to be borne by India. In England 2 
crores and 70 lakhs of Indian money are spent under the head of military ex- 
penditure. The authorities in England urge that when English troops have to 
to be sent to defend India, India should pay more in the shape of military 
expenditure instead of demanding any reduction of that expenditure. 


The money which India has to pay to England in the shape'of civil charges 
is 12 crores at the lowest estimate, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji estimates it at 18 
crores, But even 12 crores is no small sum, A large sum is spent on English 
doctors. English Civil Surgeons receive monthly salaries of 1,500 rupees, but a 
native Assistant Surgeon hardly gets so muchas 150 rupees. A similar arrange- 
ment obtains in the Railway and Public Works Departments. 


In the English dominion, English officers are valued most highly. Any pro- 
test against the existing arrangement is sure to be resented. But English rulers 
must have Indian subjects to rule over. A territory without subjects is a thing — 
of no value. There is no more profit in being a king of beggars than there can 
be in following the washerman’s trade among a people who wear no cloth. 


The king who rules over beggars can hardly be happy. It is the king’s 
duty to please his subjects. Even our English rulers wish to see their subjects 
happy, want their subjects’ love, and aremoved by their subjects’ cries, annoyed 
by their subjects’ complaints, and incensed by their subjects’ censures, 


_ But rulerscannot be happy if they do not make those over whom they rule 
happy: The 35 millions of English people are rulers, simply because they have 
300 millions of Indiansto rule over. If there had been no Indian Empire 
and if the Indian Empire had not contained a population of 300 millions, would 
the English people have acquired so much prestige? Raja Curzon himself 
has said “England will not be able to exist without India. It is owing; 


to India that England has acquired such power and prestige and attained to 
such prosperity.” | 


ere 4 


| / / Teste’: 
/ ee, : | ° eae 
/ by your acts that you realise. what you say. Such waste of Indian mee a 
yy | J d. Once withered even the all-giving tree of | paradise ceases i i 
to yield. anything, and once milched dry even.the nevér-failing cow ceases to : 


her 
milk. Waste depletes even the inexhaustible stores of the 
ar a wealth. A zamindar should not impoverish his tenants and a trader 


should not indulge in unnecessary expenses. One should not exhaust the 


hich derives one’s subsistence. oe ry ? Ls 
is The vant a ‘wall as the present is pregnant with lessons of economy. oy : : 
‘Poverty has made Spain and Turkey lifeless, and Italy and Russia are in deep 


barrassment.' Want of money has compe ed. E pt to submit to | | sis 7 
vecahem dowbaaliath For the sake of England if not of India, the waste of . 
Indian money should be stopped. | 


27. The Sanjvani of the; 20th April qbserves that the Government's pga 

retrenchment policy is a mdst erroneous one. When April 20th, 1895. 
it is bent upon economy it generally dismisses a 
few ministerial officers or reduces their pay in order to make some small saving. 
The most practical and profitable ways of economy never engage ‘its attention. 
It was contemplated some time ago to remove the office of the Comptroller 
of Postal Accounts tothe Chinsura barracks and thereby make a saving of eight 
hundred rupees a month in the shape of rent which the Government has now 
to pay for the building in which the Comptroller’s office is located. This 
pious resolution, however, has not been carried out, most probably owing to the 
opposition of the Comptroller himself, who, in his old age, is loath to leave 
Calcutta. Like the Comptroller’s office, the offices of the Director-General 
and the Postmaster-General are located in a rented house, but they could be 
easily removed to the vacant building in the Strand Road where the Military 


Office was formerly located. But the attention of the Government is never 
drawn to such devices of economy. | 


28. The Sulabh Dainik of the 20th April takes exception to the Lieuten- — su:asa Damux, 


! ant-Governor’s order prohibiting the mufassal april 20th, 1895. 
The practice of throwing the 


bones of the dead into the Ganges. peop le fr om consigning the bones of the dead -into 
the Ganges. — | : 


29. With reference to the Government Resolution re MOSNG OU -DLiVi- wee 
The Reaclation on the practice “onal Commissioners, District Magistrates, and CHANDRIKA, 
of throwing dead bodies into certain public bodiesto ascertain and report respect- Pri! 24th, 1896, 


rivers, able Hindu opinion on the subject of throwing dead 


bodies into rivers, the Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 24th April writes 
as follows :— aes 


Government’s retrenchment policy. 


| / 


, fees 


No harm will be done by the restrictions proposed in this connection if, 
before 0 ei them proper facilities are ipa in every place for burning 
dead bodies, arrangements are made for enabling poor people to burn 
their dead free of cost, and oppression by murdafarases in the burning ghats 
*s checked. ‘The restrictions ought to be introduced gradually, or they will be 
felt by the people and will become a source of annoyance to them. The 
eee cae va to understand this; and it is expected, therefore 

at he wil introduce the measure i t gi 3 
= any Be Bh, rein a manner which will not give offence 
| he rule about burning the dead should not, however, b i 
° , . ° 7 © 80 I 
enforced in the mufassal as it is in Calcutta. According to the Hinds ‘Shares, 


there are exceptions to thi le: ; 
betes fs ae ‘pleads th rule; and in these cases dead bodies should be 


uried, 11 e authorities force people to burn their dead, great 
ome ea gt will be felt, for the people of the taadaoeal, unlike the es i of 

a . have still a great regard for their Shastras. 
oe wes enforcing the restrictions should not be vested in the police, 
a pol ne | who are now thoroughly subservient to the police. It 
a ee nad existing circumstances, to vest the power in municipalities 
Y, Oxist, as the Sanitary Commissioner himself has proposed; and, 


where municipalities do not ex; is. in: oti 
better not be introduced et that is, in rural areas, the restrictions had 


. The exercise f thi : b @ @'*,;% li e 
cannot certainly be expected to se of this power by municipa ities 
restrictions are to be enforced at all —— etely free from abuse, but ‘if the: 


through whom to enforce them. 


hese vodies are the best agency available 


TRIPURA PRAKASH, 
/ Apri 12th, 1806. 


] 
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30. A correspondent of the Tripura Prakash of the 12th April, who is 


, himself a zamindar, writes as follows :— ; 
, Certain defects in the Tenancy “J+ ig well known that the Bengal Tenancy Act 


has strained the relations between the landlord and 


— his tenant, Most of the raiyats of East Bengal cannot afford to pay their rent, 


PURDWAN SaNJIVANI, 
April 16th, 1895, 


and when they can they cannot do so in due time. The landlord, in fea, 
of the Penal ; santiol collect his dues in his own way, but he has neverthe. 
less to punctually deposit the dues of the Government, failing which, he is sure 
to see his estate sold off by public auction. The consequence 18 that litigation 
between the zamindar dnd his tenant has increased. e former is obliged to 
go to court to realise his dues from the tenant, who, however, 1s advised by 
interested pleaders and mukhtars to deny his liability and fight out the law. 
suit. The outcome of the litigation is disastrous to both the parties. Its 
expenses swell the original go | of the tenant a whom a decree is given, 
while the suminder, sano ruined by the cost of the litigation, is not sufficiently 
reimbursed by what he gets from histenant. It is high time that the Tenan 


and the Road Cess Acts were amended somewhat on the lines of the Public 
Demands Recovery Act, which enables the Government to realise its dues from 


the tenants of the ‘has mahals and of the estates under the Court of Wards with 
the least trouble and expense. It is, again, a highly unsatisfactory arrangement 
by virtue of which the Government recovers from the landlord not only its dues 
from him, but also its dues from his tenants, such as the road and the public 
works cesses. ‘The landlord incurs some expenditure (about twelve-and-a-half 
= es in realizing these cesses and keeping the accounts clear. If the 

istrict Board does not sanction the payment of this cost, the zamindar has to 
pay it out of his own pocket. In many cases he cannot at all recover the 
cesses from his tenants, or he has to recover them by troublesome and expensive 


litigation. In this and many other ways, the zamindar is being gradually 
impoverished, and his estate is therefore heavily encumbered and is ultimately 


sold off by public auction to satisfy the demands of his creditors. If the Gov- 
ernment has a mind to save the zamindars, it should make arrangements for the 
recovery of its dues from the landlord and the tenant respectively by separate 
agencies. ‘The Bengal Tenancy Act was passed for the benefit of the se 
raiyats. No one would grudge them the benefit they may have derived from 


the measure, but no favour should be granted to the raiyat at the expense of the 
zamindar. 


31. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 16th April says that, in consequence 

The question of bail in criminal Ok % Tepresentation made by the Indian Relief 
a wom Society, and showing by figures that the death-rate 
among under-trial prisoners was heavier than that 

among prisoners in jails, the Lieutenant-Governor issued a circular, for which 
he deserves the thanks of the public, asking all Magistrates to expedite as much 
as possible the disposal of non-bailable cases. But this circular alone will not 
improve matters much, because a trial is by its nature a thing which requires 
time, in order that aly and evidence of guilt or innocence may be brought 
forward and properly considered. If an accused person is not allowed sufficient 
time to bring forward every evidence he can adduce to prove his innocence, he 
can hardly be said to get a fair trial. To secure justice to the accused, and at 
the same time to reduce hajat mortality, it is necessary, therefore, that bail 
should be granted in a larger number of offences than at present. In opposl- 
tion to this suggestion, it may be urged that the granting of bail in serious 
cases will afford accused persons the opportunity of absconding. But this 
objection is worth nothing. Would it be possible for the accused person who 
absconds to keep himself long out of the sight of the British Government? 
And would not the certainty of bringing down upon himself punishment not 
on for the original offence, but also for the subsequent offence of absconding; 
and the fear of undergoing the self-inflicted punishment of living a life of con- 
cealment act as deterrents upon him? The Indians, moreover, are a meek 
people, and the objection cannot on that account possess much force in their case. 
Section 497 of the Code of Criminal Procedure provides that a person 
accused of a non-bailable offence shall not be released on bail if there appeat 
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| or belie ing that he has been guilty of the offence with i 

ee i Cees. sie the ow should have defined what are to be consi- a 

hers ” instead of leaving the decision of rang go to | 

abe Siar sctumey panic because the shaciototine O per gees act ‘pi 

the { fendeneutel principle of the English criminal law, which. requires °F = ee 

consider an accused person innocent so long a8 he is not proved A ape In the | 
the Magistrates assume at very outset 


ee" ° gn ee tim Ps t 
that a oad ‘pende' guilty of the crime of which he 1s accused, an 
consider him a criminal so long as he cannot prove his innocence. - 
In many cases in which the accused are ordered to be released on bail, 
the Magistrates leave to the police the determination of its amount, and the 
ascertainment of the respectability of the person who comes forward to stand 
as surety, in spite of the decision of the High Court that such a procedure 7 
illegal, The powers which the | vase are thus enabled to exercise, enable 


them to harass accused persons and levy blackmail upon them. 


- _In cases in which persons punished with imprisonment _— against the 
sentence, they have to remain in jail till they are acquitted by the court of 
appeal, or at least till bail is granted by such court. This is highly unjust, 
seeing that a large number of persons convicted by the lower courts are acquit- 
ted by courts of appeal. A week’s time at least should be granted to persons 
who are punished with imprisonment to enable them to prefer an appeal or 
make a motion, as the case may be, and if an appeal or motion is not made 
within that time, the sentence of the lower court should come into force. 


32. The Vikrampur of the 18th April thus writes in connection with the  vissawevr, 
= v See Sith Award of Interest Bill :— April 18th, 1895. 
ee 4 ee In every village there are a number of men 
who are very well off, though without any ostensible means of livelihood or 
honest occupation. These men are in the habit of lending money at an exor- 
bitant rate of interest to the impoverished and heavily indebted agricul- 
turists and others whose number is every day swelling in the country. Their 
practice is to lend money at a heavy rate of compound interest which is added 
to the principal at the end of eg three months. To the uninitiated the rate 
' of interest generally demanded by these men: would appear almost fabulous. 
The rate of compound interest charged is generally sixty per cent. per annum, 
and not unfrequently even so high us seventy-five per cent. In the case of 
simple interest, the rate is four to six per cent. per month. This heavy rate of 
interest is decreed by the law courts, and thus the grasping money-lender is 
backed by all the force of the law in sucking the very life-blood of his helpless 
victin. But the evil does not end there. In every village there is a class 
of money-lenders generally consisting of Hindusthanis, who lend money at the 
rate of six pies and upwards per rupee per day. We have frequently witness- 
ed these men starting business with a stock of fifty rupees or so, and then 
amassing in five or six years such large sums as ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand rupees by these extremely unfair means. 


The objection has been raised in certain quarters to the Bill brought 
forward by the Hon’ble Babu Mohiny Mohun Roy that it will prejudicial 
affect the poor in whose favour it is going to be passed, inasmuch as it will 
prevent the money-lenders from coming to their help at the time of need. 
here is, however, nothing from which this argument can derive any force 
or strength. Mone -lending has become a profession with a large number of 
people who cannot do without it, and who will gladly lend money at a lower 
rate of interest if they are not allowed to demand a high rate. Moreover, 
these men always take care never to lend money to those who cannot mortgage 
re bear property or give any other security. The poorer classes there- 
a. will not have to fare worse than. they do now, while the law which 

_) een proposed is calculated to save from the grasping hands of the blood- 
suc ing money-lender those that have now to borrow money from him atan | 
— itant rate of interest, and whom the law will place in a position to borrow 

a more favourable rate. Under all these circumstances, therefore, the Bill, if 
passed into, law will confer incalculable benefits on the. poor people of the 
country, who are now almost ridden to death by the grasping mahajan. 
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BaNGAVASI, 
April 20th, 1895. 


SULABH DAINIK, 
April 25th, 1895. 


SANJIVaNI, 


| 
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33. The Bangavasi of.the 20th April writes as follows :— fee 
) ar The Police Act Amendment Act, which Sir 
egg Police Act Amendment ‘Aitony MacDonnell introduced at the instance of 

| 3 Sir. Charles Crosthwaite and got. passed through 
the Council, has been submitted to the Secretary of State for assent. Consider. 
ing that the Act was passed in the face of the opposition of the entire native 
and Anglo-Indian communities, and in spite of the protest of the native 
members of the Council, there is little reason to entertain the hope that it will 
be vetoed by the Secretary of State. It is certain that the Anglo-Indian 
Councillors of Government will get the Act passed by him, because the 
Secretary of State never differs in opinion from the Government of India, 
Some people of England have proposed to wait on the Secretary of State with 
the object of inducing him to veto the Act. But considering that the object 
of the Government in this country is to age | the people under rigorous 
control, and that this policy is approved by the Government in England, 
nothing will come of the efforts of the deputation. ) 


34. : The Sulabh Dainik of the 25th April writes as follows:— _ 
< : There is a strange inconsistency in the opinions 
, eee opinion of public entertained by Government. Whenever there is a 
protest made against any of its measures, it re- 
presents it as the cry of a class of ‘professional agitators,’ while it interprets 
the silence of the voiceless and ignorant masses as a proof of tacit consent. 
Those who do not speak are invariably represented as the greatest well-wishers 
of the country. It is not difficult to prove that it is utterly fallacious to think 
so. When the Police Bill was brought forward in the Legislative Council, 
public opinion of all shades and degrees was against it. The Judges.of the 
Calcutta High Court, many District Judges and Magistrates, Mr. Mehta, and 
even the Editor of the Englishman newspaper, took objection to the measure. 
Is the Government prepared to call all these persons “ professional agitators” ? 
Is the Government prepared to show that those who may happen to object to 
its measures have anything to gain by so doing? Is it not, on the other hand, 
the fact that the Government is in the habit of styling any one who belongs to 
the Indian National Congress a “‘ professional agitator ” ? But the Government 
is inconsistent even here. It does not always make a distinction between one 
who belongs to the Congress and one who does not. When some of the 
Congressists declared themselves in favour of the Consent Bill, the Government 
was not slow to recognize them as the true representatives of the public.. So it 
comes to this that a man, whoever or whatever he may be, who opposes the 
Government is a professional agitator, while one who does not do so, or 
supports the Government, is a true representative of the people. Inconsistency 
in opinion could go no further. : 


But what is there to lead the Government to think that those who do not 
speak against it necessarily support it? The fact is that those who cannot speak 
o not speak themselves, but speak through their representatives, whom the 
Government is pleased to call professional agitators. It is wrong to treat the 
representatives of the people thus. But even if they are looked down upon as 
professional agitators, ought the elected members of the Legislative Councils 
to be treated with scant courtesy ? The Lieutenant-Governor was the other day 
pleased to call all the members of the Council confidential colleagues and 
coadjutors of Government who were entitled to its respect and consideration. 
But if outside the Council these very men are to be condemned as “ professional 
agitators,” where is the consistency in the Government? 


IV.—Narive States. 


35. <A Tippera correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 20th April writes 
as follows:— 

The Sanjivant and the Tripura Prakash are 
doing yeoman’s service to the Tippera people by exposing the misdoings of the 
clique of officers who are now all-in-all in the Tippera State, and by calling 
upon the Maharaja to set his house in order, An outsider is) scarcely expected 
to be aware of the extent to which the fair fame of the Maharaja has suffered 
on account of the maladministration of his State. The Tripura Prakash being 4 


Independent Tippera. 


/ 


Kumar Sen, 8 pleader, has submit 
is petition is likely. to be. followed by: some ot For all th } 
Ee, in pore ne alone responsible.’ The Maharaja appears to be a nobody 
:n his own. dominion; his commands are.not obeyed; his orders are not executed | 
The official clique have everything their own way.’ They aré busy aggrandi- 
zing themselves, and they. do not care at all for. the welfare: of the: le. 
It is owing to their conspiracy that such able and disinterested: men as . 1’ 


ers: For all these, the clique of 


” 


ur . 


Dhananjaya Burman, Babu Dinanath Sen, Babu Mohini Mohan Burman, and 


> Kant Das were obliged to resign. Political Agent after 
prom a moe] Licutenens-Cesiecnor atten Lieutenant-Governor, have pronounced the 
present Secretary and his clique the greatest enemies of the. State. They have 
monopolized all ‘the State offices, they are eating into the vitals ‘of the eople, 
Consequently the startling revelations of their misdeeds in the Tripura Prakash 
have thrown them into.a ferment. ‘Théy are. on the. defensive. They tried in 
vain to bribe the Zripura Prakash; but they. have now been able to get, some- 
how or other, two. ae ag papers to yee their cause. These papers 
have taken to vilifying the Sanjivani, the Tripura Prakash, and the people of 
Tippera, who, however, can afford not to. heed their vilifications by men with 
whom vilifying is a second nature and who were imprisoned for having defamed 
respectable people. .The Dacca Prakash’s white-washing and the white-washing 
bythe correspondent of the Banganivast will not hide the festering evils in the 
administration of Tippera. The clouds are thickening. fast. The people-are 
going to petition the Government and the Political Agent. ' The future ‘of the 
State is enveloped in a cloud of apprehension. ‘There is still time to drive out 
the plotting cligue; they should not be allowed to bring the State to ruin and to 
live to perform its sradh, ai 


VI.—Miscer.anzovs. 


86. The Bankura Darpan of the 16th April says that small-pox is raging 
| fiercely in Indas and Kotulpur thanas in the 
qemal-por in tho Mankura Bankura district. Government has sent a doctor 
” to Indas, but no medical assistance has been sent 
to Kotulpur. 

In this connection the writer must say that the deputation of doctors 
trained in western medicine to places affected with small-pox will be sheer 
waste of money, for — will never call them in. Government should there- 
fore send to Indas and Kotulpur native specialists who treat this disease on the 
indigenous method. : 

37. A correspondent re ey Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 18th 

: _ April says that Raja Sheohur of Muzaffarpur con- 
a, ee quarrel in vened: a meeting on the 26th March which was 
faints __ attended-by many respectable Hindus of the place. 
Mistaking the Idul-fitr for the Bakr-id (the festival of cowslaughter) they 
, resolved that the Musalmans while returning home from Jdgah (the place 
where the nimaz Jd is offered) should be surrounded and compelled to give. an 
undertaking that they shall not slaughter cows in future. On the day of the 
Idul-fitr, after the Musalmans had finished their service, a large number of Hindus 
came up on the spot and surrounded them, Jathis in hand, killed four of the 
men and wounded eighteen others. 
38. A correspondent of the Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 18th 

Origin of cholera in India. ta says that according to a French Doctor 
o cholera originates in a poisonous substance which 

is exuded from the dead bodies of the Hindus which ka thrown into, or burned 
on the banks of, the river Ganges. This poison , when there is a sudden change 
of temperature, tells much upon the health of those people who drink of the 
wer of the Ganges. It is for this reason that the ople of India on their 
ar ha Mecca, a place hotter than India, are generally attacked with cholera 
_ O nee infectious diseases. This statement has. been verified by the fact 
: at . “4 the practice of throwing dead bodies into the Nile was current in 
gypt, the Egyptians suffered much from cholera and other epidemic diseases, 
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Epvoation Gazette, 
April 19th, 1895. 


and that since the prohibition of that regret hg has known no such diseagg 
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idemic, The Government should therefore make some arrangement for 
‘ng the Hindu practice of throwing dead bodies into the rivers. . 


39. The Sulabh Dainik of the 19th April highly approves of the move. 
ment set on foot under the patronage of Mr. Risley, 
to found an Ayurvedic College and Hospital in tb 
metropolis. If the movement bears fruit, it will lead to great activity in the 
study of the Hindu system of ern gor a en gg which in many 
respects offer strong pomts compared with the western system. gare 
40. A paar ree of the Education Gazette of the 19th April writes 
iti as follows :— 

Keon dreeatre om Contact with Englishmen began to produce a 
grave moral defect in the Bengali character. The Bengali began to feel 
jealous of his fellow countrymen. It is true that this feeling has been of late 
years losing its force, still it has not completely disappeared. When after 
the year 1835 the offices of Munsif, Sadar Amin, &c., were first created 
for the natives, it was pure jealousy which led many Bengalis to give out that 
they were not willing to have their cases tried by native hakims, and that they 
would be glad if Kuropean Judges dispensed civil justice in the country, 
There were Englishmen who made much of these statements and even went 
the length of saying in the British Parliament that as the Indians did not like 
to see their countrymen appointed to high posts, it was not desirable to give 
them such posts. Even at the present time there are Englishmen, though their 
number is very few, who make use of this plea, and it to be regretted, 
not without some sort of justification. | 

We have not yet learnt to show pas respect to our countrymen, The 
sear has not yet fully acquired the habit which is so characteristic of an 
Englishman of showing due deference to every thing that is said or done by 
his countrymen. But does not the fact that the Bengalis have acquired: such a 
mastery of the English language that they can write and speak it with the 
utmost fluency, bear striking testimony to their wonderful power? How many 


or | 


ch 


The Ayurvedic movement. 


_ Englishmen are there who can write and speak a foreign tongue with equal 


facility and fluency? At the Berlin Conference Lord Beaconsfield was allowed 
to speak in English, because he was unable to address the assembly even in 
French. How many are there among Englishmen of one’s acquaintance who 
can freely converse in correct Bengali or Hindi? But how easily do. the 
Bengalis learn English and what a mastery of the language they acquire? 
The reason why Englishmen do not respect them for it is perfectly clear. 
The fact is, Englishmen cannot retain their strong feeling of nationality and 
secure for themselves the means of earning a livelihood without making light of 
this wonderful power of the Bengalis. But should we, too, like Englishmen 
show disrespect to educated natives? ‘Take the case of the late Dr. Rajendra 
Lala Mitra, that profound scholar and brilliant orator. Do we show proper 
respect to him? Or rather did we show him proper respect so long as 
Englishmen themselves did not show their appreciation of his abilities? There 
are many natives who are as much entitled to our respect as the late 
Doctor was, Again, do we show proper respect to those in our commu- 
nity who do not seek honours from Englishmen— those educated natives who 
have written works in the Bengali language? Take the case of the late 
Bankim Chandra Chaiterji. It is only at the present time, when his books are 
being admired in Europe, that we have learnt to respect him. The fact 1s, it 1s 
not every Englishman who is superior to all Bengalis. If there be individual 
Englishmen who are superior to all Bengalis collectively, certainly such 
Englishmen do not come out to this country. If Bengalis only learn to admire 
their countrymen, they will soon find their country—Bengal—a land which 
really abounds in jewels. It cannot be that all the people of the country which 
gave birth to a Siromani (logician), a Jaydev (poet) and a Chaitanyia (religious 
reformer) are inferior to all Johns, Chieileshe Henrys and Matthews. But all 
political power being in the hands of Englishmen, and it being impossible to 
obtain any high post, titles or honours, or facilities of earning money without 
their favour, people naturally seek to humour them, and it is a fact that 
Englishmen are pleased if they find us jealous of one another. Hence it is that 
many mean-minded Bengalis are found to vilify their countrymen in the 
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presence of 'Eng! ishmen. In the course of a conversation with an E 
the subject of female liberty in this country came up for discussion. — 


“It is extremely unjust not 
that female liberty is not a new thing after all. The rule seems to be that in 


every country the amount of liberty enjoyed by the females is only a little less 


than that which is enjoyed by the male : acme In your own England the | 


subject of female liberty 1s, being still discussed, and it is certain that the 
liberty which women in England will be allowed to enjoy will be less than that 
which men will secure for themselves.” ‘Yes, that is so,”’ said the Englishman, 
‘but how is it that do not allow your women to appear at a public meeting 


of your own people 
Babu that Bengalis. would rather take their women to @ meeting of Englishmen 
than allow them to come out before their own countrymen, so great was their 
distrust of Bengalis. I knew the Babu who had told him-the above, and said— 
“I do not see how you can believe such stories, which are primd facie incredible. 
If a Chinaman or some one else had told me that he trusted me more than he 
trusted one of his own people, I would have at once concluded that the man 
was telling a lie. How is it that you readily swallow such stories? Have 
Englishmen become so much addicted to fattery ? 
that Babu told you is not true. American women enjoy greater liberty than 
European women, and the latter are allowed greater liberty than Indian women. 
And in India the Mahratta women, women of the province, that is, in which the 
a bY geeng — a — enjoy greater liberty than the 
any other province. So that femal 
ibaty enjoyed hg pr — at female liberty is but a result of the 
esides this unjustifiable vilification of their countrymen before forei 
the Bengalis give expression to their jealousy in saci wey; ually, eo 
expressing dissatisfaction whenever any of their countrymen happen to obtain 
some high post or privilege. It is not proper to do so on all occasions, A high 
European officer once teld the writer that half-a-dozen men had gone awa 
dissatisfied because he had appointed a particular native gentleman to a Sait 
cular post. Of course, there was only one post to give away, and only one man 
could get it, and the rest were doomed to be disap ointed. They had of 
course every right to see whether or no the person selected was fit for the 
post. And if he was, there could be no ground for dissatisfaction. There is 
always a fuss and noise whenever any person is lucky enough to secure a good 
asf 2 porn This is not what it should be. Good luck on 
countryman . if i 
& bhols enna’ y oa be ad he is a deserving man, should be regarded as. 
41. The Sulabh Dainik of the 20th April has the following :— 
i ine conetenioon of a patient is the first thing 
iy o be taken into consideration. in pi ibi 
wyerd cn a me masneve hows suited to the sonatliatite of the nesale 
untry , at which produces the best ffect is indi 
ial cgay — is Ps wg 5 illustrating the vals thaw ghesnk diet Sad 
one hand and the constitution of th ien 
a gh Att son of a Maharaja of Burdwan once fell dll om ee 
yp it round by the skill of any of the kavirajyes who treated him : H a 
me pd on. ivee hg to cure the patient on condition of hile teal 
en unreservedly in his hands. Thi 
igen gd 7 legates But unlike the haviajer Whe tal ui eit bs 
(fried paddy) and honey as diet. ‘The Mahavani wie very angay, wit only bhai 
prescribing for her adopted son ak ; loboia wiiet “Bat thn ae 
catingly eked her bs tence 4 P ee _ Bg ry kaviraj suppli- 
and was, therefore, unable to digest food eh nn deca & Ge ec: 
of a born prince. So, forei 8 4; 0d which was digestible in the stomach 
people of this country, and ieee a a a bys en oe 
to undermine the constitution ‘in th : lea egal Ag pelagic yPhgeiivady 
lence of malarious fever in the con “ long run. Whocan say that the preva- 
use of foreign medicines in thi _— el ae not a.slowly produced effect .of the 


It is tr raji 
ue the kaviraji system of medicine is slowly retrieving its lost 


ground. But 
ut Government is as yet unwilling to extend its helping hand 


The Ayurvedic movement. 


glishmanl, 
to grant liberty to females.” I said—“ I think 


He then proceeded to say that he had been told by a 


I can assure you that what . 


SucaBH Dalnix, 
April 20th, 1895, 
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towards it, and /it exhausts all its patronage in this line on the allopathi 
é system... The successful treatment of Mr. Risley by. Kaviraj Bija Rate Bak 
has, however, orks MANY Europeans in, high station to believe in the 
kaviraji system, and hence the movement for its renaissance. by. establishii 
| an Ayurvedic College in Calcutta. The writer is in favour of: the movement,’ 
. But is not the enthusiasm which peop’. are showing in this cause to-day. 
owing solely to Mr.. Risley’s recovery and the interest he is conse uently taking 
in the,indigenous medicine of the coantry? The father of the Keyvira), Ganga 
Prasad Sen, did his best to establish a haviray = and the attempt has 
since been taken up by Ganga Prasad himself, his brother Durga P , and 
the latter’s son, but without any success whatever. Mr. Risley’s initiative has 
filled the people of the country with enthusiasm! Woe to the Bengalis that 
they are fallen so low! However that be, Mr. Risley shall deserve the thanks 
of the people if he can achieve what no other man before him could. Tho 
people of this country. will certainly benefit by the. establishment of such a 
college. Let, therefore, rich and poor alike strive for the establishment of an 
Ayurvedic College, Ayurvedic hospital, Ayurvedic garden, and Ayurvedic library. 


ns 


So 


Bawaavast, 42, The Bangavdst of the 20th my es says that the ravages of cholera and 
pel 20h, 10 as in the small-pox have nearly depopulated many villages 
aaa this year; and many people are leaving their homes 


for Calcutta. The prevalence of diseases in the 
mufassal at this season is due solely to the want of good drinking water, 
Government is pledged to sink wells and excavate tanks with the proceeds of 
the road-cess. But the pledge has never been made good. But who is to call 
the authorities to account for it? If the mufassal villages had every one of 
them contained English residents, the grievance would have been remedied, but 
as it is the people must quietly submit to their lot. 


, 


SANJIVAMI, 43. In noticing Sir Richard Garth’s recent article, the Sanjivant of the 
April 20th, 1896. | 20th April writes as follows :— 
mf Richard Garth as a friend of There are many to find fault with the r 


Indian, to call him names, and to be jealous of his 
welfare, but there are few, very few, to sympathise with him and say a word on 
his behalf. Our heart leaps with joy to find such a man in Sir Richard Garth, - 
and we do not know how to adequately thank him for the service he has done 
to the Indian people by defending them against the aspersions of their enemy. 
There is not another sincere friend of the Indian people like Sir Richard, who, 
it appears, cannot bear even to think of “his own” Indian people being 
maligned. The sympathy of Sir Richard has bound the Indian arg to him 
by a chain of immeasurable gratitude and has enthroned him in their heart of 
hearts. 

Darwix-0-SaMacHAR 44. The Dainik-o-Samachar ap apn of the war April bt ry = 

pena ave tion of the authorities to the prevalence of cholera 

ee eee Dene, |= oe epidemic form in enshions j in the Dacca 

district. The mortality is very heavy, so many as six or seven hundred persons 

dying every week. There is absolutely no effective arrangement for a proper 
treatment of the cholera patients. 


Uriya Papers. 


UrKaLpirima, 45, The Utkaldipika of the 16th March is sorry to learn that while silver, 
March 16th, 1896, worth 44 crores of pr was imported into India 
Tots rot of the poverty of the in 1894, gold, valued at four crores of rupees, was 


_ exported from it in the same year. The writer 18 
of opinion that this unexpected drain of such a rich metal as gold is a clear — 
sign of the poverty of the Indians. 


UTKALDIPIKA. 46. The lectures of Mrs. Annie Besant, delivered at Calcutta and the 
Mrs, Besant’s lectures, -  UNJab, are. mgaly, spoken of by all the native 
pers of Orissa. They commend the spirit of her 


- lectures to all interested in the religion and social usages of the Hindus. 
Si diie: 47. The Utkaldiptka of the 16th March, while congratulating the people of 


the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, on getting 
ow'd. F. MasDemmell. the Hon'ble Sir A. P. MacDonnell, x.c.8.1., for their 


bape 
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/ > 
Lieutenant-Governor, regrets that Lower Bengal should have been deprived of 
the services of such a good Governor. i 


48. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 20th March and the Utkaldipika of 


the 23rd March are satisfied that the Government 


The Civil Procedure Code of India have shown some regard for native public 
Amendment Act. opinion by withdrawing that section of the Civil 


Procedure Code Amendment Bill, which proposed to abolish imprisonment as a 
punishment for the enforcement of a decree for restitution of conjugal rights. 


49. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 20th March and the Samvadvahike of © 
the 21st March approve of the policy of Government 
Government's Bhurtpur policy, With regard to the State of Bhurtpur, whose adminis- 


tration, they have reason to think, has been thrown into the greatest disorder 
by mismanagement. 

50. The construction and completion of a Railway irom Tarakeswar to 
Magra in Bengal by the Bengal Provincia] Railway 
Company, is hailed by all the native papers of Orissa 
as an organised attempt at developing the resources of the country through 
native agency and, as such, as an attempt at self-help and self-government. 

51. In noticing the amendment of the Police Act by the Supreme Legis- 
lature, the Utkaldipika of the 23rd March observes 
that the policy of Government is to make the 
executive officers more powerful day after day, and 
judiciary—a policy always fraught with evil and 


The Tarakeswar-Magra line. 


Object of the Police Act Amend- 
ment Act. 


to lower the prestige of the 
danger. 


-CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


- Bengals Translator. 
Benaalt T'RANSLATOR’s OFFICE, 


The 27th April 1895, 
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UrIva AND 
NAVASAMVAD, 


March 20th, 1896, 


SAMVAD BAHIKA, 
March 21st, 1895. 


UTKALDIPIKA, . 
March 23rd, 1895, 


UTKALDIPIKA. 
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